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The idea of parcelling out the most conspicuous stars in groups, and at- 
taching to such groups distinctive names, must have occurred in the very 
infancy of astronomy, and indeed antecedent to all astronomical observation 
properly so called. Men naturally attach names to any thing that catches 
their attention ; and it seems impossible that the largest stars, and the more 
striking groups of stars, should not have obtained names as early as any 
terrestrial objects equally remarkable ; to say nothing of their utility as 
marks of direction in nightly journeys over desolate tracts, and in the first 
voyages in which land was lost sight of. The bright star Siriut, and two or 
three more of the first magnitude, for their lustre; the seven stars of the 
Great Bear, for their use in finding the pole of the heavens (which, in the 
earlier ages of history, held a situation much more pointedly in relation to 
that fine group than it does at present) ; the constellation Orion, and one or 
two others, for their peculiar brilliancy or remarkable forms ; and the Milky 
Way, — would all, probably, be familiar to the nightly wanderer, the nomade, or 
the seaman, long before the sun’s motion in the ecliptic came to be recog- 
nized ; and even before their visibility at certain seasons, and disappearance at 
others, came to be noticed as indications of the progressive changes of the 
year. 

As these phenomena, however, became matter of observation, zodiacal 
constellations would draw attention, not for their own sake, but as means of 
noting more exactly the sun’s progress and adjusting the reckoning of time ; 
while others would be added subsequently, or simultaneously, as accident, or 
the awakened spirit of observation, might decide. 

In framing these earlier constellations, there can be no doubt that well- 
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defined natural groups of conspicuous stars would be selected, such as Orion 
itself, the head of Taurus, the sickle-formed group of Leo, the zig-zag of 
Cassiopeia. These and such as these would almost certainly be among the 
first to receive names, and to constitute the subject matter of the earliest 
sidereal astronomy. The same principle would prevail, at first, even in the 
zodiac ; where, however, the requirements of advancing civilization, by 
creating a necessity for an equable subdivision of the total circumference of 
that zone, would in time give rise to a departure from it, and cause the 
insertion of constellations little conspicuous of themselves (such as Cancer, 
Libra, Pisces, &c.) for the sake of giving individuality and name to each of its 
aliquot parts. That such has been the case we have historical evidence. 

In the extra-zodiacal regions, however, no principle, either of subdivision 
or nomenclature, appears to have prevailed ; but there seems no reason to 
doubt that, in the primitive grouping and parcelling out of the stars, what- 
ever it might be, the actual aspect of the heavens was consulted, and that, 
whoever attached a name to a constellation, or a constellation to a name, did 
so with some certain definite configuration of stars present to his sight or 
recollection. It is singular, however, how few tolerable resemblances to 
objects of ordinary terrestrial occurrence can be made out among the stars. 
There is but one group (Orion) which can any how be tortured into a good 
symmetrical representation of a human figure ; and even this, to be seen to 
advantage, must be viewed from a southern latitude, when the stars a and y, 
which in our maps form the shoulders, will appear as the knees of the 
figure, Riget as the head, and (i Eridani as one of the shoulders, forming a 
really superb and majestic outline, worthy of a hero or a demigod. The 
Scorpion, when the whole tail is seen, is also admirably represented ; the fine 
star A,, which is nearly of the first magnitude, forming the bulb of its sting ; 
and the adjacent star v, of a magnitude between the third and fourth, the 
sting itself. A sickle (as above mentioned) is suggested by the principal 
group of the Lion, and a plough by the bright stars of the Bear. The con- 
stellation Cygnus forms a much better cross than the unsymmetrical group 
so called in the southern hemisphere ; and, on the other hand, the Crane of 
the southern sky (with the addition of the stars a and / Tucani) dots out a 
very fair likeness to a long-necked bird in the act of flight, to which the 
group of Cygnus has little resemblance. The frontlet of the Bull, too, may 
be considered as tolerably represented; but beyond these (for both the 
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Crowns arc incomplete and unsymmetrical), I do not call to mind any con- 
figurations which (so far as my own imagination is concerned) associate 
themselves either with their actual names or with any other objects. 

Names, under such circumstances, must be imposed from other asso- 
ciations than those of mere form. As celestial denizens, gods, demigods, and 
heroes, would occur most readily ; not merely to an imaginative people like 
the Greeks, but universally, as a consequence of a strong bias of our common 
nature, fi-om which not even savages are exempts “ The Pampas Indians 
(says Capt. Head, Rough Notes in the Pampas, p. 121,) " believe in a future 
“ state, to which they conceive they will be transj^orted as soon as they die. 
“ They expect that they will then be constantly ^runk, and that they will 
“ always be hunting ; and as they gallop over theit plains at night, they will 
“ point with their spears to the constellations in tl^; heavens, which they say 
“ are the figures of their ancestors, who, reeling in the firmament, are mounted 
” upon horses swifter than the wind, and hunting ostriches.” 

It is not, however, my present purpose to enter into any antiquarian 
discussions as to the origin of particular constellations, or the epochs at 
which they have been introduced into the heavens. The only question 
which I propose to consider in this paper is, how far, taking them as they 
stand at present, they are available for the actual purposes and wants of 
astronomy ; or by what kind of alterations, or whether by any mere altera- 
tions, they can be made so; as also what are the reasons which render it 
desirable, and indeed necessary, to enter into a systematic revision of them 
at so advanced an epoch, and after ha'ing gone on for so many centuries 
without any such necessity being felt, orat least very strongly insisted on. 

1^0 the astronomer who knows the stars only through the medium of a 
catalogue arranged in order of right asension, and who finds and identifies 
them in the heavens by the joint aid <f such catalogues and of graduated 
instruments, it is of very little importa:ce whether their distribution in con- 
stellations be made upon any principlcor not. The use of constellations to 
such a one is chiefly to enable him to rcer to a star by name : but even this, 
under the existing system of constellatias, is not always to be done without 
incurring the risk of error, and inducig confusion ; and that from various 
causes, among which may be mentioherthe following, viz.: 

1st. The want of care in naming ntv constellations, to avoid similarity of 
name with those already received ; anc indeed, in many cases, the bestowing 
purposely on a new constellation that>f an old one with some adjunct, such 
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as major or minor, northern or southern, &c. Thus we have Urea Major 
and Minor; Leo Major and Minor; Canis Major and Minor, and Canes 
Venatici; Trianguium Majus, Minus, and Ausirale; Corona Borealis and 
Australis ; Pisces, Piscis Australis (or, as it is sometimes called, by a strange 
perversion of Latin, Noiiusf), and Piscis Volans; Musca Borealis and 
Australis, from which latter designation, if we would escape by calling it as 
it is done in some maps, Apis, we risk the worse confusion with its next 
neighbour Apus. Then, again, we have Telescopium, Telescopium Herschelii, 
and Telescopium sett Talus Astronomicus ; Taurus and Taurus Poniatovii; 
Equuleus and Equuleus Pictoris. Then, again. Hydros is not without care 
distinguished in speech, writing, or print, from Hydra;* to say nothing of the 
frequent embarrassment arising from the prevalence of constellations of this 
class, such as Draco, Serpens, &c. Mans Mensce and Mans Mcenalus, if we 
would avoid mistakes, muA always be written and printed at full length, as 
must also Sagitta and Sagittarius, for the same reason. The Quadrant, the 
Sextant, and the Octant, ^ names for three distinct constellations, can 
scarcely be regarded as happily selected, if perfect freedom from chances of 
confusion be any criterion of what is desirable ; and, altogether, when we 
consider the infinite range lof nature, art, history, and mythology, which lay 
open to the choice of evety one ^yho conceived a new constellation to be 
needed, it must be confessed that pur present list affords a no less extra- 
ordinary specimen of poverty of invention than it does of misconception of 
the ultimate purposes of nomenclature. 

2dly. The great extent of some bonstellations gives rise to confusion in 
designating individual stars, in anciher way. After exhausting a Greek 
alphabet, a Roman has, in many insU aces, been resorted to, and in somq also 
an Italic. This is a fertile source ( ; mistakes ; and when, as in the case of 
Argo, not only a Greek, but no less lan three or more Roman alphabets are 
exhausted, it will be easily seen that t le confusion must speedily become, as in 
fact it has done, intolerable, so as to render it unsafe to mention a star in 
that constellation by its annexed lett r, without appending its right ascension 
and declination.f 

Another inconvenience arising fr m the too great extent of some con- 
stellations, even to the astronomer who deals only with catalogues as a 



* Ulugh Beigh, in his catalogue, designates 
t Thus we have, in tlie nomenclature of 
seTcn marked A ; sia marked d, and five markcl 



^ydra as H^drus.-^B, 

constellation Argo^ three stars marked a, and 
D : and so on with several others. — B, 
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means of finding his objects, is, thiit the mention of the constellation ceases 
to be any guide to him .as to whereabouts he shall look for the stars, when, as 
in Draco, Ursa Minor, or Argo, for instance, six, seven, or eight hours of 
right ascension are included in its limits. Every |)ractical astronomer will, I 
think, agree that a system of constellations, in which — owing to their mode- 
rate extent and compact form, aided, as it might have been, by an orderly 
and methodical nomenclature — their places one among the other, and their 
times of coming on the meridian, should have been easy to remember, had 
such a one fortunately been adopted, would have been a very material assist- 
ance to him in his labour of observation. 

3dly. Among the causes of confusion and error referable to this class 
must be mentioned those which have .arisen from the carving of one con- 
stellation out of another, leaving an uncertainty in the boundary; such as that 
which occurs, for example, between Libra and Scorpio, or between Lupus 
and Cenfaurus: which last case is the more equivocal, by reason of the re- 
duplication of the Greek letters which occur there. For c.xamplc, in the 
debatable ground alluded to, there occur duplicates of the stars s and r, 
both which letters are found attached to stars situated in the unequivocal 
parts of both constellations. Indeed, the boundaries of the constellations, 
and even the constellations themselves, are in scarcely any two existing 
charts the same ; a circumstance which alone must be considered decisive 
as to the necessity, at least, of some general understanding being at length come 
to respecting what shall be admitted and what rejected among the endless and 
capricious additions which successive editors have thought themselves culled 
upon, or at least authorized, to make; as w'cll as respecting the bounding 
outlines of those finally adopted : a thing by no means easy when the 
uncouth and extraordinary forms of some of them are considered. 

As already observed, however, to the astronomer in a regular observatory, 
furnished with fixed instruments and accustomed to rely only on the cata- 
logued places for the identification of his stars, the confusion and error 
originating in these defects, though often troublesome, are yet not such as 
to occasion very serious ground of complaint ; at least in the northern hemi- 
sphere, where the catalogues are copious and less confused, and every consi- 
derable star, down to the fifth magnitude, perfectly well known. And already, 
in the southern, owing to the exertions made in this department in the ob- 
servatories of the Cape, Madras, St. Helena, and Paramatta, the identification 
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of stars by their right ascension and polar distance may be regarded as so nearly 
complete, that it is probable very few of the fifth magnitude, and none of the 
fourth, remain uncatalogued ; so that the confusion of nomenclature, which 
(especially in the constellations Argo and Centaurus) must have given the 
observers of these catalogues a vast deal of trouble, may now be considered 
as fairly subdued. 

Nor shall I dwell very strongly on the difficulties thrown in the way of 
Nautical Astronomy by the existing system of constellations, and the de- 
fective state of even the best charts adapted for the use of seamen ; because, 
though no doubt their acquisition of such a knowledge of the heavens as 
their purposes require might be very materially facilitated by a better system, 
and by charts bearing a closer resemblance to the actual heavens, and less 
encumbered with figures and letterpress, still, as their professional wants are 
limited to only a few, and those the most conspicuous stars, these are soon 
learned, and the ground of complaint, practically speaking, is here also not 
very serious. 

There is, however, another and a very important class of observers, to 
whom the present system of constellations, and the actual state of the charts 
generally accessible, is a real and most serious grievance ; I mean those who 
devote their attention to the physical departments of practical astronomy, 
such os require a perfect familiarity with the aspect of the heavens, as seen 
by the naked eye in the open air, whether for the purpose of pointing 
reflecting or other telescopes, not mounted meridionally or equatorially, to 
particular objects (such as double stars, nebulae, &c.), or for that of photo- 
metrical determinations, and for the investigation of variable and periodical 
stars. These last are subjects of great and growing interest, and there is, I 
think, no exoneration in declaring it impossible to go fully into them under 
the present system of nomenclature and distribution. Tbe constellations are 
so numerous, and of such excessive inequality in extent — their boundaries 
interlock and interlace one another in a manner so capricious, and so im- 
possible to follow out by the eye among the stars, that, if only for this reason, 
the map has to be referred to at every instant And when, as is the case 
with every map I have ever used, the leading stars in the map are not those 
which catch the eye by their brightness in the heavens, there arises a necessity 
of alternately poring over the maps by candle-light and rushing out into tbe 
darkness to compare the impression (usually a most erroneous one) left on 
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-the memory by such inspection, with the reality as exhibited in the sky : a 
necessity not only fatal to all delicacy of vision, but actually injurious in a 
high degree to the organ itself ; producing a painful irritation, when pursued 
some hours in succession, which continues long after the exciting cause has 
ceased. The loss of valuable time moreover, so arising, is deplorable, and 
the want of satisfactory agreement in the result of successive nights’ observ- 
ations, proves but too distinctly the influence of such unfavourable circum- 
stances; while, in addition to these sources of annoyance, the mistakes 
arising from confusion of nomenclature have still to be guarded against with 
anxious vigilance. Considerable experience in this line enables me ta say, 
that 1 know of no class of astronomical observations more painful, laborious, 
and unsatisfactory ; while, on the other hand, with reformed constellations 
and charts adapted to the object in view, I am equally prepared to say that 
hardly any would prove more agreeable, easy, and popular. What is worst 
about the present system is, that all its diflSculties and annoyances have to 
be encountered and undergone by every new observer, and by each, at every 
resumption of his observations after the hq>se of any considerable interval of 
time ; it being not merely familiarity with the heavens, but also with all the 
caprices, uncertainties, and errors of our artificial systems of representing 
them, which is required of him. 

During my residence at the Cape of Good Hope I bad proposed to 
myself, among other objects, to follow out in the southern hemisphere the 
system set on foot by my father in the northern, — of catalogues of comparative 
brightness, or some .system equivalent; having for its object to place on 
record the relative apparent magnitudes of the stars at that epoch, with a 
view to the detection of changes, and to the correction of errors in the 
magnitudes already recorded, arising from lapse of time or original error. 
In so doing, my companion was Boos’s Allot, the only one within my know- 
ledge in which the southern stars are laid down in sufficient numbers, and on 
a scale at all available for tliat puqmse. It would be an ill acknowledg- 
ment of the assistance really derived from that great and valuable work, to 
criticise it for faults of detail, which its author had no means of detecting or 
correcting. Nevertheless, the embarrassment in its use proved so great as 
very forcibly to impress on my mind, both at the time and since, the absolute 
necessity of a total and systematic reformation of the whole series of southern 
constellations, as the only means of sparing to future observers who may be 

B 
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desirous of prosecuting this interesting branch of research, the almost in- 
credible loss of time and labour which I had myself to undergo. Having 
stated this, I shall decline entering further upon the somewhat invidious 
task of commenting more at length on the evils which it is proposed by such 
reformation to remedy, taking it for granted that the creation and perfecting 
of a really important branch of sidereal astronomy will be regarded as an end 
of such magnitude as to induce a favourable consideration of whatever means 
shall be found requisite to it ; though involving some sacrifice of pardonable 
and even laudable prejudices in favour of a system consecrated by antiquity 
and usage. The necessity for such a reformation, having this especial object 
in view, I should observe, is not loss unjust in the northern than in the 
southern hemisphere ; perhaps even more so, as the number of conflicting 
authorities is greater, and the magnitudes of the stars have no doubt really 
undergone greater alterations since their first arrangement into constellations, 
in proportion to the time elapsed. The resistance, however, to change will 
here, of course, be much greater. 

It will not be amiss, in order to a clear conception of the subject, to 
consider, first, what would be desirable in a system of sidereal nomenclature 
and arrangement (or of uranography), supposing the whole celestial globe a 
tabula rasa. It will then remain to determine how far the changes necessary 
to introduce such a system may now be practicable ; what points should be 
insisted on ; and what may be waved in favour of established usage. And 
first, as the most important points of all, must be considered the conditions 
that the new constellations, or regions into which the surface of the heavens 
is to be divided, should be of moderate extent — of compact and easily 
traceable figures — and should each of them include (in so far as such exist) 
natural groups of stars, or such as the eye can well insulate in the heavens, 
with some degree of decision, as prominent masses. It is true there are very 
large tracts in the heavens where no such groups occur, and where, in fact, 
no considerable stars are to be found. Such tracts are not to be neglected. 
New stars may appear in them, or the old ones may increase in brightness ; 
and in such inquiries the proof of a negative is of importance. In such 
regions, at all events, the most conspicuous stars they afford must be our 
guides; only that here the conditions of form, extent, and general convenience 
in other respects become paramount to that of conspicuousness of grouping. 
It is, however, undeniable that there are plenty of fine and well-insulated 
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natnral groups, which are arbitrarily broken in upon by the boundaries of 
the existing constellations, both in the northern and southern hemispheres ; 
and this, when it occurs, is an evil to be remedied. 

Another essential condition of a good system of uranography is, that the 
boundaries of its constellations, regions, or asterisms, should be so defined as 
to be liable to no possibility of variation in transferring them from chart to 
chart; — in other words, that their boundaries instead of being, as at present, 
curved lines of irregular form, traced by the eye, and often according to the 
convenience or caprice of the engraver, should consist of arcs of great circles, 
or of parallels to such circles ; and, moreover, that their points of intersection 
should be fixed in right ascension and declination for a given epoch, so as to 
allow of being entered in a catalogue in the same manner as if they were 
stars, and brought up from epoch to epoch by tbe same tables of precession ; 
in short, they might be regarded as imaginary stars, holding determinate 
places in the sphere. Such points once fixed on and catalogued in a small 
table apart, may be laid down in all new maps just as the stars are ; and thus 
the identity of the boundaries of our asterisms is for ever secured, and all 
doubt as to which asterism any given star may belong effectually pre- 
cluded. Moreover, these points (duly referred to the epoch of publication) 
might be laid down on any old map, and, being joined by red-ink lines, would 
render such map equally capable of being referred to fbr the new as for the 
old constellations. 

One condition which these boundaries must satisfy is that of not passing 
through, or undistinguishably near to, any conspicuous star. Consistently with 
this condition, it might be supposed that not much difficulty would occur in 
including each remarkable natural group of stars in a compact pentagonal or 
hexagonal figure, fitting well with its neighbours. On the contrary, however, 
on trial, this is found extremely difficult to accomplish satisfactorily; and 
there is this objection to the use of polygonal figures, that cases will fre- 
quently arise among the smaller stars in which it would be difficult or im- 
possible to decide, without the solution of a complicated problem of spherical 
trigonometry, on which side of their periphery a proposed star were situated. 
A different principle, and one which would secure advantages of great 
moment in other respects, is to include each asterism in a quadrilateral, 
bounded by arcs of meridians and parallels of declination for a given epoch, 
i. e. between given limits of right ascension and polar distance. The advant- 
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ages alluded to are : 1st, that in this system every star in a catalogue con- 
structed for that epoch would at once, and without looking at a chart, be 
referred to its proper asterism ; and in the case of a catalogue for any other 
epoch, in those few cases where a doubt might arise, it would only be needful 
to reduce the proposed star to the epoch of the map, by applying the pre- 
cessions with their proper signs, in order to remove such doubt. 2dly, That 
supposing such a system to be generally introduced and to be adopted by 
astronomers in fixed observatories, every observer would soon become 
familiar with the limits in question (in which his memory might be assisted 
by artificial aids, such as memorial lines, &c.), and would at once, on the 
mention of a constellation, know the hours when it occupies his meridian, as 
well as the limits of altitude within which every star in it must be com- 
prised — advantages which every practical astronomer would appretiate. 
This desirable end would be greatly facilitated if the meridional limits were 
fixed at precise hours, or at half or aliquot parts of hours, in right ascension ; 
and the declinational ones at integer degrees, or pentads or decads of degrees, 
in polar distance. And although it be true that precession will in time carry 
away the asterismal boundaries from the existing meridians and parallels, 
yet this will hardly be felt as an inconvenience for a century at least from the 
present time; during which interval, if astronomy advance with its present 
rapidity, not only will that knowledge be attained and perfected which it is 
the object of this arrangement to facilitate, but, in all probability, such 
changes will have been introduced in the form and extent of catalogues, and 
in the sort of questions agitated among astronomers, that it will have become 
necessary on other grounds to go afresh into the subject. 

But, in order to carry out this idea into practice, it is necessary that we 
possess a knowledge of what really are the natural groups of stars; i. e. 
those which catch the eye on a general view of any given region in the 
heavens; and, in regions where no such groups tolerably definite can be 
made out, what, at least, are the leading stars. Strange to say, this know- 
ledge (to the extent required) is not to be gathered from any existing maps 
or catalogues ; and, to obtain it, it is requisite to resort to direct observation 
of the stars themselves, made expressly wth that object in view. Even in 
the northern hemisphere, and in the best maps which I have consulted, 
numerous cases occur of deviation from the real aspect of the heavens as it 
now exists ; and in the southern such deviations are still more common, and 
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go to a much greater extent. To remedy this unsatisfactory state of things, 
and to afford data for the construction of celestial charts which shall really 
resemble the heavens, without which no reformation of the constellations of 
the nature contemplated can be of any use, I have devoted a large share of 
my attention, both during my residence at the Cape and since my return, to 
observations of the magnitudes of the stars, and to arrangements of stars 
visible at the same time and at proper altitudes, in their order of apparent 
lustre. Into the details of these observations, and of a system of photo- 
metrical measurements, having for their object the establishment of a nu- 
merical basis for a scale of magnitudes capable of satisfying, at least pro- 
visionally, the wants of astronomers, I shall not here enter. They will be 
found in the account of my southern observations preparing for publication. 
It will suffice to mention, that a part of the process in question consisted in 
breaking up the heavens into a system of triangles, having their angular 
points coincident with the most conspicuous and best situated stars each 
region afforded; examining seriatim the interior of each, with the naked eye 
(aided by the occasional use of an opera-glass held in the hand when needed) 
in the open air; and inserting every star seen, down to the sixth magnitude at 
least, in blank charts, previously prepared by pricking off the places of all 
stars, as far as the fifth inclusive, from the sheets of Bode's Atlas, taking care 
to preserve the relative proportions between the stars, so represented on 
paper, the same as between the originals actually under inspection in the 
heavens at the time : or, in other words, to render each triangle, so far as 
pencil and paper could make it, a faithful picture or transcript of its original 
in the heavens. From this description it will readily be apprehended that no 
star of the fifth magnitude and upwards can, by possibility, have escaped 
notice and registry in any part of the heavens where this process h<is been 
applied, and probably very few, if any, of the 5’6 and 6*5 magnitudes. The 
area, over which this net-work of triangles has been carried, includes the 
whole southern circumpolar region, as far as the tropic of Capricorn, with the 
exception of a very small portion about the southern part of Sagittarius, 
which an unexpected succession of cloudy weather prevented my completing, 
as calculated on during the last year of my residence at Feldhausen. This 
.portion, however, though it escaped the rigorous analytical process of 
mapping, had previously been well reviewed. The interval between the 
tropic of Capricorn and the equinoctial has been also nearly covered, as well 
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as about three-fourths of the northern hemisphere ; and, before the expiration 
of the present year, I have every reason to hope that the work will have 
been carried out to its completion, by filling in what remains of the inter- 
tropical zones and that small part of the northern extra-tropical region yet 
outstanding. 

Thus much, without entering into further particulars, it has been ne- 
cessary to state, in order to shew that we shall not be prevented by want of 
data from going fairly into the subject of uranographical reform, provided we 
are agreed on the principles, in other respects, on which it ought to be con- 
ducted. In so far as the arrangement and redistribution of the stars are con- 
cerned, there seems little room to apprehend any serious difference of 
opinion, at least so far as the southern circumpolar region is concerned; 
and, looking at the important object to be attained — an object which I firmly 
believe to be unattainable without some such systematic change, and the 
general convenience and certainty which it would carry into other branches 
of practical astronomy — I confess 1 am far from despairing of the adoption of 
a similar system throughout. There are many circumstances which conspire 
at the present time to render such a change practicable, by introducing the 
new or reformed system of constellations concurrently with the old, and that 
in such a manner as actually to facilitate its use by serving as a sort of index 
to its intricacies. 

The contemplated extension of the catalogue of this Society, which, when 
executed, cannot fail to pass into the hands of every practical astronomer 
and become a general standard of reference, accompanied, as it is to be 
hoped it will be, with a table of synonyms and references to other catalogues, 
will of itself afford an almost infallible means of securing the gradual intro- 
duction of a well-considered system of the kind proposed, and powerfully 
tending to, but by no means necessitating, or even authoritatively recom- 
mending, the ultimate suppression of that in use. By a proper arrangement, 
this would entail hardly any addition to the labour and cost of such a work. 

It becomes necessary, however, now to say something on the subject of 
nomenclature — a subject always difficult to deal with, and on this occasion 
peculiarly so, owing to the entire preoccupation of the ground and the mul- 
titude and interest of the associations, which, during a succession of ages, 
have linked themselves with the existing system. Such associations are 
entitled to all respect, and are not to be approached with levity. Strong 
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motives of direct utility may necessitate our disregard of them ; but they ' 
should at least be sacred from a mere rage for nomenclature, the besetting 
sin of modern science. Nevertheless, I apprehend it will be found that, in 
introducing a new distribution of the stars in constellations, very extensive 
innovations will have to be made in the received nomenclature — so ex- 
tensive, indeed, as to raise a doubt whether, for this purpose, any of the 
present names ought to be retained, and whether rather a strong and 
permanent line ought not to be drawn between the old and new systems, as 
the only mode of avoiding a confusion even worse than what we seek to 
obviate. For it will easily be apprehended that if, without a change of 
names, the boundaries of constellations be so materially altered as to include 
in the new ones conspicuous stars which formed no part of the old, and 
vice vend, the whole group of stars in each will have to be lettered and 
numbered anew; or else the existing system of lettering and numbering 
abandoned altogether, and a totally different principle introduced, for the 
naming of individual stars ; which would be a pity, since the existing prac- 
tice, though in some respects irregular, is yet, on the whole, extremely 
convenient. 

In the southern constellations, however, no compunction of the kind can 
be rationally cherished, the constellations having the sanction of no such 
venerable antiquity ; and the lettering of the stars in them being anomalous 
and (lerplexing, beyond all power of any thing short of entire rejection to 
remedy. 

Laying aside, however, for the present these considerations, and assuming 
a complete freedom of choice, since no system of physical truth has to be 
embodied in uranographical nomenclature, we are not embarrassed in our 
choice of terms by a mass of thorny and technical considerations which beset 
the subject of scientific nomenclature in general, and have only to take care 
that whatever terms we adopt shall conform to the principles of distinctness, 
euphony, and general good taste. 

The use of names is to enable us to speak and write of things without 
confusion, embarrassment, or offence, and “ to make general propositions 
possible.”* These ends, as regards the subject before us, will be materially 
forwarded by bearing in mind a few simple maxims. 

• WuEWEi.1.; Pkilo§ophj/ o/ Inductivt Scitnet. ' 
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1. There should not be two constellations of the same name, or of names 
easily confounded when spoken or printed, either at length or contracted. 

2. The name of each constellation should be a single word, of good, 
classical Latin, without epithet or adjunct attached. It should not be a long 
word (having usually to stand in a printed column of small breadth) ; and it 
should have a regularly formed genitive case, open to no cavil or question on 
the score of Latinity : and to these names, for obvious reasons, it would be 
desirable that astronomers of all nations should conform, without translating 
them into their native languages, as is the practice at present with the French 
and German astronomers. 

3. Names of homely objects, or which recall uncouth forms or connect 
themselves with low, ludicrous, or even very familiar and modem associa- 
tions, should be avoided. In this condemnation I feel strongly disposed to 
include all names of scientific apparatus, or instruments of art ; all ignoble 
animals, reptiles, and insects ; all flattering consecrations of arms, trophies, 
and relics ; and all political or national allusions, as tending powerfully to 
obstruct their universal reception. 

4. In the choice of names (not mythological, and referring to persons) 
general names should bo preferred to particular: as, for instance, Rex, Regina, 
Heros, Miles, Nauta, Pictor, Sculptor, Nympha, Poeta, 4c. Should the taste 
or the patriotism of engravers lead them to assign such immortality as their 
art, so exercised, may confer on the lineaments of their own national worthies, 
such names would afford ample room for the exercise of their powers; if, 
indeed, the inveterate practice of disfiguring celestial charts with pictures is 
to be perpetuated. It is to mythology, however, and to classical antiquity, 
that I should be disposed to retreat, as to a neutral ground, on which to 
escape from vexatious and interminable discussion on this head. 

5. All idea of conforming the names of constellations to the configuration 
of their stars, as a general principle, must be abandoned as utterly imprac- 
ticable. Nor will it be found easy to select names recalling by any fixed, 
memorial rule, the right ascension of the constellations, consistently with other 
and more imperative conditions. 

As regards the nomenclature of individual stars, the present system of 
indicating the larger stars of each constellation by the attachment of Greek 
letters to the name of the constellation, with all its irregularities and misap- 
plications, is yet so very convenient that it ought not to be abandoned if 
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possible to preserve it. This can, of course, be done wherever an entirely 
new name is adopted for the constellation, and in that case it can also be 
done consistently, so as to begin the alphabet with the largest stars, and 
proceed downwards in order, which is notoriously far from being the case in 
the present system. For example, a and (3 Hagittarii are both stars of the 
fifth magnitude, t and e, the largest stars in the constellation, being of the 2'3 
and 3'2". a Corvi is also a comparatively small star ■t'5" ; while y, (3, S, t, 
the leading ones, are of the respective magnitudes 3, 3, 3-4, 3’4. The order 
of the chief stars in Scorpio is a, I, i, », the star t being set down in the 
Society’s Catalogue as 5'“, whereas it is at present fully 2‘3'", and so on, 
in innumerable instances. But if the old name of a constellation be retained 
while the stars are altered, as already observed, the system of lettering must 
of necessity be abandoned. As this is a point of very material importance, it 
may be as well to elucidate by an example the sort of inconvenience which 
would arise in such a case from a contrary mode of procedure. Suppose it 
were resolved to take into the present constellation of the Cross the stars 
y and i Centauri, and a, y, J AIuscw Australis, which lie near it and form, 
together with the irregular quadrilateral figure of the Cross, a well-defined 
and convenient natural group. Now, the order of the stars in that group 
stands thus : a, (3, y Crucis, y Centauri, J Centauri, a AIuscw, /3 Aluscce, 
J, «, O Crucis, S, y AIuscw. No inconvenience, of course, would arise from 
simply disusing the names y and 5 Centauri, and a, /3, y, S Musew ; but if 
these stars are to be placed in the Cross, and lettered in order of magnitude, 
S and t Crucis must be dispossessed, and henceforward designated by the 
letters 0 and /, which are already occupied — 6 indeed twice over. The order, 
therefore, must be sacrificed, which is a great evil. The Roman alphabet, 
it is true, remains open ; and the substitution of Roman for Greek characters 
throughout might be suggested as a feature of the new nomenclature, which 
would relieve us of a considerable part of this difficulty, though by no means 
of the whole ; as in a great many constellations whose names it might be 
considered desirable to retain, both Roman and Greek characters are in use. 
On the other hand, if we consent to change the name of the constellation to 
one equivalent, such as, for instance, Labarum,* the ancient standard of our 

* The vision of CoNSTANTnrE before his battle with Licisivs, of the Cross, with tl)c super- 
scription r««Tf fsM.m (By this conquer) is well known. Whatever credit we attacli to Uie vision, 

C 
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faith — the sacred emblem* under which Constantine fought and conquered — 
every difficulty would vanish. The constellation, in common language, 
would retain its name; every venerable and poetical association would be 
saved, and even something superadded in a reference by allusion to the most 
important event which has occurred since the promulgation of our religion, 
viz. its final and decisive establishment as the religion of the Roman Empire. 

It has been suggested to me by one whose authority in matters of nomen- 
clature has been recently vindicated by a most masterly synopsis of the 
general principles of terminology ,f that it would be proper in all cases to 
retain the present names of constellations, substituting throughout Roman 
letters for Greek, and attaching to the name the distinguishing epithet 
Reformaii, or Reformatw, as the gender might require. The idea deserves 
consideration ; but the case, in which Roman as well as Greek characters are 
already in use, would prevent its general applicability ; the possibility of any 
memorial rule for the right ascensions would be done away with, and an 
epithet introduced which might, and probably would, be often omitted, to the 
creation of dreadful confusion. 

Independently, however, of the practice of numbering and lettering the 
stars, it has been customary to designate particular stars by individual or 
proper names. Many of these are retained in common use, though the major 
part, being Arabic words of difficult pronunciation, and uncertain spelling, 
have (very properly) become exploded. They are used profusely by Piazzi, 
to the great annoyance of those who have occasion to refer to his catalogue ; 
whence, however, a few of the most manageable might, if considered advis- 
able, be rescued from oblivion. The practice itself I cannot help wishing to 
see extended to all stars of at least the, first, second, and third magnitudes, 
of which astronomers have often occasion to speak and write familiarly. 

It might not be unworthy of consideration whether, in the event of 

the adoption of tlic crou, under the especially sacred and mysterious epithet LSbiirum, 
as the standard of the empire, is historically certain. 

** ChrUtus purpurcum gemmanti textus in auro, 

Signabat Lnbarum ; clypeorum insignia Christus 
Scripserat; ardebat suramis Crux addita cristis." 

Pkudbxt. tn Sijmmachum, I, ii. 464, 486. 

• See Gidbun, iii. 257. 

t W uiWBhL, Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. Aphorisms on Terminology. 
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generic names being given to constellations, particular ones of the same kind 
might not be conveniently assigned to their constituent stars; as, for in- 
stance, if the constellation were Nympha, leading stars might be called by 
such names as Acantha, Calisto, Egeria, Myrrha, &c., the initial letters 
following in order of right ascension: so under the constellation Nauta, or 
Navis, we might restore the Argonauts, or press into our service the names 
of Ulysses, Palinurus, Hanno, Pytheas (the first discoverer of Britain) ; or 
even stretch a little forward into more modem times to find room for 
Columbus, Vasco, Diaz, and one or two other worthies of southern nautical 
discovery, whose constellations we reluctantly dis|iossess. 

Another idea, possibly not unworthy to be considered, is to name the 
stars in chronological order, commencing at 0*' with the 12th century b.c., 
and terminating at the completion of the circle with the 12th century a.d.; 
giving to remarkable stars, in each hour, the names of worthies of the corre- 
sponding century. The Cross, at the twelfth hour, would aptly mark the 
bisecting epoch. The names to be selected must, of course, be those best 
adapted to the purpose in view, without nice regard to the merit of indivi- 
duals. Scriptural names too, for very obvious reasons, should in such an 
arrangement be avoided. 

It has also been suggested to me that ancient cities, not too familiar, 
might be taken as nafnes of constellations, as Balbec, Palmyra, .Memphis, &c. 
and their worthies as those of their stars. Possibly a few such names might 
acquire currency, though it would hardly be practicable to make this the 
basis of a system. 

These, however, and an infinity of other suggestions, are, perhaps, at 
present premature. Nevertheless, since, if anything is to be done it must be 
done speedily, it is not amiss to be prepared with something definite and 
capable of being brought under discussion. It is rather with a view to draw 
attention to the subject, and, perhaps, to procure some better suggestions, 
than as having myself any system to advocate as very much preferable to any 
other, that I h.ave introduced the subject of nomenclature at all ; and that, 
rather as pointing out what is to be avoided as objectionable in any system, 
than as offering a decisive opinion as to what should be adopted. 

Annexed to this communication, is a rough sketch of the stars of a 
southern circumpolar chart, by way of illustrating the principle of arrange- 
ment proposed to be carried out. No star not clearly visible to the naked 
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eye, as tolerably conspicuous, is admitted ; and the marks representing the 
stars are intended to be in proportion to their apparent relative lustre. The 
Pole is occupied by a circular constellation, containing within itself stars, by 
whose allineation in a tolerably clear night the south pole may be found. The 
meridional and dcclinational boundaries of the other proposed astcrisms are 
marked by dark lines ; the existing, by faint ones. The proposed astcrisms 
are purposely left un-named, the epithets Regio Crucis, &c. written in them 
being merely provisional and temporary. The subdivision is that which has 
been pitched upon, after a good deal of deliberation and discussion, between 
Mr. Baily and myself. The groups are on the whole, I believe, the best 
which can be made out ; and having been submitted to the consideration of 
Mr. Johnson (now the present lladclifie Observer at Oxford), whose labours 
in southern astronomy at St. Helena give great weight to his opinion, have 
received his approbation, as well as given rise to some suggestions on his 
part, which have been embodied in the sketch. The course of the Milky 
Way is purposely omitted; but the two Nubecul* are inserted in their real 
places, which, by a strange want of precision in existing charts and globes, 
fall, as will be observed, in great measure out of the limits of the constel- 
lations named Nubecula Major and Minor, leaving the areas, occupied by both 
those constellations, nearly blank. 
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Sir J. IIekschel on the Advantages of 





In Re^ione XIX. 


Continued. 




In i?r^t<7nc XX. (iScorptt et Sa^ittarii). Continued, 


1830. 

1 


Dec). 1830. 
South. 


M*g. 


No. 

A . ('. 


AlMt. 


M»ir. 

A.S.C. 


iB. 1830. 


Decl. 1B30. 


II. 
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A n r. 
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Jl-if. 
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46 23 
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In Rcffionc XXI. 
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La. Regionc XXII 
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Tefnporary Names of the Regions referred to in the above Catalogue,* 



Regin. 

1. Poll Australis. 

2. PlKcoicis RefonnalDD. 

3. Hydri Reformat!. 

A. Eridani Ref. 

5. Doradl^s Ref. 

6. Columbse Ref. 

7. Leporis Ref. 

8. Volantis ? 



Regio. 

9. Navis Reformattc. 
UL Caiiis Ref. 

LL Pictoris? 

L2- Pixidis Ref. 

LL Jasonia? 

14* Antlis Ref. 

LL. Labari. 

Ifi- Corvi Ref, 

• Set Note (19j. 



Refio. 

12- Centauri Ref. 

LS- Trianguli Ref. 

LL Lnpi Ref. 

20- Scorpii et SagitUrii Ref. 
2_L Aroe Ref. 

22. Pavonis Ref. 

23- Zebne? 

24. Oruia Ref. 

D 
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Sir J. IIkhsciiei. on the Adrantapes aj n NcvUion, (<'c. 



NOTES. 



(1) . Called ly mistake n in A. S. C. 

(2) . The two stars 24 + 25 seen ns one by the naked eye. 

(3) . 66 + 67 . Octanlh seen as one star by the naked eye. 

(4) . A Tucan^ (? raeani) is a fine double star, seen by tlm naked eye as one star 4 a. 

FlueUr .s 

(6) . . and { Hydri. whieh are entered a, two distinet stars. Nos. 295 and 296 in theAstr 

are one and the same. It is not a double star. "'•heA..S.C. 

(7) . This star is marked p in Bona's Catalonue No 207 ■ i i 

209 in that Catalogue, and are lettered as in A, 1. 0. ‘ ’ ’ 

(8) . This star is laid down five or six minutes of time too munK » ■ » 

Messrs. Daw SON and Ho«.ev. “ “f 

(9) . This .star is called . by Bona, but there is another . Arau, R „ i 

the name Markeb. Markob is a name of. Peyasi.' ^ “> “ 

(10) Bode, in b.s map and catalogue, designates this star by 1 ; but the star 8W a c r^ 

also so desi^ated. uui me star 862 A. S. C. ts 

(11) . Called by Bode, both in man and ratainmi* .. k... .i. . 

(12) . There is another candhlate for the name a Argu., viz. tte sL7m 

of the fifth magnitude. Vide Bode's Catalogue. ^ Mrnoru. 

(13) . In A.S.C. the declination of this w is —73 1000.00 , i - l 

(14) . This star U marked O in Bode’s maps and calalog;.e 

(15) . The two stars of. Centauri seen as one by the nakitl eve <• .1 

magnitude j the smaller is. howerer. set down as 4 m in A S C ^ ^ 

l7mTJc' VT “'7 7'"*" The true , 

I / W) A. s. C., which see farllier on. 

(17) . Uttered X in A.S.C. In Bode’s Catalogue, No. 334 and maps, it called 

agrees better with its magnitude. ^ ’ called 

(18) . Called 5i«pi in A.S.C. But in Bode’s Catalogue the star I FI /„™ A 1 e 

letter g, and no letter is attached to this star. ' ^ ^ ^ 

(19) . In llie original chart submitted to the inspection of the Society these 
written m their respective compartments, with the exception of the nan ,^r ^ 

Which U alterc*d from “ Notiu^r . and Zehr<^ ? m rc-ion 23. 



* Lupi is 
, which 



with . Perse., which is also so named, while 3 Peyusj is ukutical with . A«dromed.e ThusT 
there are two Marjio (. HereuH, and a Ophiuchi), &e. <tromed,e. Thus also 



IxM... . Crtnlrt S, M„,„ ^ sie«, Lrt:«.r Ss«,r. 
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